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cause the Collection as a whole is a unit, 
the dominant idea being to portray the 
history of the development of form and 
ornament in furniture during a period of 
more than two centuries. 

"THE MUSE OF PAINTING," BY 
JOHN LA FARGE 

THE picture by John La Farge re- 
cently acquired by the Museum 
belongs to his earlier years, bear- 
ing the date 1870. At the time 
he had done much landscape, compara- 
tively little decorative work, and perhaps 
not very much figure painting, although 
certain reproductions of paintings and 
drawings made in the sixties, notably the 
drawings for illustration, show a definite 
knowledge of the human figure and the 
ability to use it freely to express personal 
ideas. I n his painting he was paying much 
attention to balances of tone and the effect 
of underpaintings upon the final appear- 
ance of the picture. He had come into 
contact with the Pre-Raphaelites and knew 
to the limited extent then possible the 
works of the Japanese. He was fairly 
equipped with the budget of predilections, 
theories, and tendencies with which every 
artist starts on his career. 

This painting, then, may be assumed to 
express his talent as it was waxing toward 
the full. The title is "The Muse of Paint- 
ing," and the treatment such as would 
suggest a study for a decoration, possibly 
for a window, although Mr. La Farge's 
serious attack upon the problems of glass- 
making belongs to a later time. 

The composition is quite simple. A 
woman's figure seated on the ground, the 
face upturned, a tablet in one hand, in the 
other a pencil. A large tree at the right 
stretches its branches across the top of the 
canvas and from these depend long 
streamers of vine. The color is rich and 
rather grave than brilliant. The woman 
wears a garment of the yellowish green that 
often appears in Mr. La Farge's work of a 
later period. Beneath this flowing drapery 
is seen the dull red of a sleeve. Bits of 
flame-colored foliage carry the red into the 
landscape. The light parts of the picture 



are quite heavily painted, but the darker 
parts are so thinly brushed over as to reveal 
the texture of the canvas. The solidity of 
the forms and force of the color have always 
been features of the painter's work, and if 
the play of his mind over a more compli- 
cated theme is missed we have the consola- 
tion of knowing that some such quiet use 
of a single figure in a landscape is his very 
frequent choice where the medium is glass, 
and pose and gesture as well as color and 
form convey to us the impression of his 
personal feeling, so that if we were to meet 
the canvas in a European museum with no 
clue to its authorship it is quite incredible 
that we should fail to recognize it. This 
quality alone is sufficient to constitute the 
appropriateness of a work of art to museum 
uses, since in museums we must seek our 
familiarity with work that has passed out 
of our individual range and our knowledge 
of how the masters of the past looked at 
nature. Elizabeth Luther Cary. 

THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

THE Museum offers its hearty con- 
gratulations to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts upon the suc- 
cessful and auspicious opening of 
its new building. No museum in America 
has done more for the community by which 
it has been fostered, none has set the other 
museums of the country a higher example 
of what such an institution ought to be, 
and none has been of greater influence in 
teaching the people of the United States 
that the Museum of Art is a necessary sup- 
plement to the public schools and the pub- 
lic library in popular education. Starting 
in life less than forty years ago with no 
endowment except what the citizens of 
Boston were willing to spare for such an 
untried experiment, and with no treasures 
except the high hopes of its founders, in a 
single generation it has outgrown the site 
which they thought would suffice for an in- 
definite period, and its collections have in- 
creased in importance proportionately as 
they have in size. It was the first of our 
museums to recognize that the true prin- 
ciple of organization and development is 
to divide collections into well-defined de- 
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partments and to place each in the charge 
of a competent specialist. Administered 
upon this principle, it has been a constant 
help and inspiration both to the uninitiated 
and to the most advanced student of art. 
It is as an educational force that it has thus 
far done its greatest work, and the plan 
of its new building shows that this policy 
is to characterize its administration in 
the future as it has in the past. May 
it continue to receive the liberal support 
it needs from the people it has served 
so well. 

A RARE TRIPTYCH OF ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL FEATHER-WORK 

THE small triptych in the Coudert 
Brothers' Gift, 1888 (from the 
Mme. D'Oliveira Collection), has 
heretofore escaped the attention 
it deserves. It proves to be an example of 
early ecclesiastical feather-work embroid- 
ery, of which I have found but two other 
examples anywhere, even after a most care- 
ful search through European and American 
collections, both public and private. One 
of these, the mitre of Pope Leo XI, with its 
infule, is to be found in the Royal Treasury 
of the Pitti Palace, and the other is now in 
the Kunsthistorisches Hofmuseum at Vi- 
enna. Both of these articles were pictured 
and fully described by the writer in Chris- 
tian Art, January, 1908, before the example 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum came 
to his notice. Probably the reason this 
triptych has failed to attract especial at- 
tention is to be found in the fact that the 
filaments of its embroidered surface are 
so worn by the ravages of time that they 
are scarcely discernible. 

In this respect the other two examples 
are to be found in a superior state, the 
mitre of Pope Leo XI being especially well 
preserved, as are also its infule. However, 
the Metropolitan Museum may well be con- 
gratulated on the possession of this trip- 
tych. To the Mexican-Spanish needle- 
worker of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century this work may be assigned with 
certainty. Although the products of their 
patience and marvelous skill were sought 
eagerly by princes of the Church, the very 



materials employed in embroidery of the 
sort were of such a character that it is 
remarkable any examples should have sur- 
vived at all. 

Fray Geronimo de Mendieta wrote the 
following concerning the Mexican-Spanish 
feather-work embroiderers contemporary 
with his time: "What seems to surpass the 
genius of man was the native art of pro- 
ducing, by means of feathers, the same 
results obtained by the best painters with 
their brushes and colors. Having nowa- 
days had ample opportunities of seeing 
our works of art, the faculties [of the An- 
tecas] have been enlarged and stimulated, 
and it is a marvel with what perfection 
they exercised their art, so entirely new 
to us, and produced images and pictures 
worthy of being presented to princes, 
kings, and sovereign pontiffs." The na- 
tive Mexican craftsmen probably adapted 
their ingenuity to ecclesiastic design as 
fostered by the Spanish friars, thereby 
producing works such as the one under 
consideration. 

The Coudert triptych is nineteen inches 
high, twenty-five inches broad (when the 
doors are open), and was probably intended 
to be used as an altar card. The apex of 
the center panel is filled with a Crucifixion, 
below which is the Scene of the Last Sup- 
per. Under this, occupying the greater 
part of the panel, is the following inscrip- 
tion from the Communion: 

Hoc est enim corpus meus 
Hie est enim calix saguinis 
mei nom et eterni testamenti 
mysterium fidei: qui provobis 
et promultis essundetur in re 
missionem peccatorum 

The left-hand door-panel bears the full- 
length figure of St. Peter, with key and 
book, and the right-hand door-panel bears 
the full-length figure of St. Paul with 
sword and book. 

While the Coudert triptych has lost 
nearly every vestige of its former wealth 
of color, enough traces remain to indicate 
its original state, when it must, indeed, 
have approached or equaled the beauty 
of the two other examples that exist. 
Gardner Teall. 
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